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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 788.] 

Now not being able to endure hardship in 
travel,I staid about home, keeping to our usual 
meetings, as they fell in course until the 
third month. Then I rode to Dublin to our 
National Half-Ycar’s Meeting, which held part 
of: four-day’, and a great appearance of Friends 
from several pirts was there, and the heavenly, 
glorious: nee and power of the Lord Jesus 
were with us, both in meetings for Divine wor- 
ship, and those for the service of truth in 
church affairs; many things relating thereto 
were closely aungik in the wisdom of God, in 
great unity, peace and concord. When the 
service of that meeting was over, finding my 
strength of body much decayed, I returned 
home again in the company of Friends. 

The week following I rode to Castledermot, 
to our Quarterly Meeting for the Provinee of 
Leinster, which held part of three days, and the 
Lord’s wonted goodness was plentifully with us 
to our great comfort and satisfaction, and truth’s 
affairs closely managed in much unity. We 
parted in a-sense of the Lord’s goodness, and I 
returned home in the company of Friends, and 
attended our meetings as usual, until the sixth’ 
month ; then finding my health and strength 
increase, I went a journey towards the north, 
and took New-Garden and Dublin Meetings in 
my way, and the Lord’s power mightily accom- 
panied his testimony. George Rooke went with 
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me from Dublin to the north, and in two days 
we came to Lurgan. 

Next day to the Quarterly Meeting near Bal- 
linderry, which continued part of ‘three days, 
for the worship of God and church affairs. — 
When the service of the meeting was aver we 
went to Lurgan Meeting, and then to Ballyba- 
gan Meeting, and so to the Meeting beyond 

harlemount, and Toberhead Meeting near 
Salter’s Town, where many Friends met us, 
also many other people came, and a heavenly 
meeting it was. Then we went to Grange; 
thence to Colerain, and so to Dunclaudy Meet- 
ing, in all which meetings with Friends the 
mighty power of the Lord did accompany us in 
his wale and testimony, to the comfort and 
confirmation of faithful Friends, and placing of 
judgment on the unfaithful. Now, having so 
far gone through Friends’ meetings, we entered 
on the Mountains in the county of Londonder- 
ry, and had a meeting at Dungivin on a First- 
day, to which came many le, several per- 
sons of account; and all seemed to be well sat- 
isfied with what was declared in the authority 
of the Lord’s spirit and power, which reached 
his witness in their hearts. 

Then leaving Londonderry about two miles 
on the - hand, we came to Rapho, in the 
county of Dunnegal, the Bishop’s place, where 
we lodged at an inn, and endeavored to get a 
meeting there, but none durst let us have a 
house to meet in, for fear of the Bishop, though 
several would fain have had a méeting to hear 
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us. So the next morning we appointed a meet- 


| Richard Guy and Henry Ridgway, took our 


ing in the market-place, to begin at the ninth; journey towards Connaught, and in a little 


hour, and went there accordingly, where seve- 
ral came ; and while my fellow-laborer was de- 
claring truth to the people two priests came 
with ‘a constable, and laid hands on him, say- 
ing he was the King’s prisoner, and must go 
with him; the priest bawled and raged; then I 
stood up by the market-cross and desired them 
to be civil and quiet, and hear what we had to 
say; then if any magistrate had anything to 
question us @f.we would go to him; but the 
priest raged, and was so full of wrath that he 
trembled. They would know what we were? 
whence we came? .and why we came there? I 
asked if they were magistrates? And they said 
no. Then | told them we were the King’s sub- 
jects and inhabiters in the nation as well as 
they; and told the priest that trembled, he 
was full of wrath, and not worthy speaking to, 
unless he would discourse soberly ; but for the 
pes sake, and for their information, who 

ad heard various reports concerning us and 
our principles, I would give them an account 
both what we were, whence we came, why we 
came there, and what faith and principles we 
held; so gave an account of things until I was 
clear, which the priests could not endure, but 
went away; for the authority of truth was over 
them. And we kept the meeting until we were 
clear in our spirits, and then went to our lodg- 
ing; where, having a large room, and an entry 
adjoining, I told our landlady (being a widow) 
we intended to have a meeting, and she gave 
consent. So we gave notice to have it at the 
fifth hour that evening, and a full, powerful, 
heavenly meeting we had, many people of ac- 
count were there, and the powerful testimony 
of the word of-life went over them all. 

The next day we hada meeting twe miles 
from thence, to which several came, and desir- 
ed to have another meeting; but we could not 
stay them, having before appointed a meeting 
at Litherkenny, to begin atthe first hour that 
afternoon, where some convinced people, scat- 
tered in that country, met us, they having no- 
tice of our coming; and we had a good, open 
meeting in the under-sheriff’s barn, who kept 
the chief inn in that town. We lodged there 
that night; the next morning it was with me to 
have another meeting, which accordingly we 
had, and it was a comfortable, confirming meet- 


We advised those few convinced people in 
that quarter, to meet, together at Hugh Hamil- 
ton’s house, to wait on the Lord; which they 
assented to. And being clear of our service in 
those parts, William Whiteside, Jacob Marshal 
and Bartholomew Garnet, who had been with 
us at divers meetings, and helpful to us in that 
rough country, returned home; but I with m 
companions, George Rooke, Abel Strettell, 


more than two day’s travel came to Sligo, upon 
a Seventh-day of the week. And the High- 
Sheriff of the county, and a justice of the 
peace, living in the town, we acquainted them, 
as also the Provost of the town, that we intend- 
ed to have a meeting there next day ; they were 
very civil, and granted us the market-house to 
meet in. There was a great concourse of peo- 
ple, and the things of God’s kingdom were 
largely declared in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and power of Christ. The next day we 
had a meeting at Killoony, six miles from 
thence; but the priest of the parish was angry, 
and got a warrant from a justice of the peace to 
break up our meeting, and to set us in the 
stocks for an hour. The constable came to ex- 
ecute it, but the Lord’s power prevented them, 
and therein we kept our meeting, though the 
priest was in the next room; and after the 
meeting he was moderate. 

Then we went back to Sligo, having appoint- 
ed another meeting there, to be on the day fol- 
lowing, a merchant in the town having a large, 
empty house, was so kind and friendly as to let 
us meet therein, where we had an heavenly, 
glorious meeting, for Christ’s testimony sunk 
into many of their spirits. There were several 
eminent people at it, one justice of the peace, 
and two justice’s wives; some came to us after 
the meeting and expressed their satisfaction. 
When the meeting was over we rode to Killoo- 
ny, and lodged there that night; the next day 
being very stormy we came to Carrickdrum- 
roosk, and at our inn where we lodged, there 
being a good, convenient room for a meeting, I 
asked the woman of the house if we might have 
a meeting there thatevening? She gave liber- 
ty, and notice was given for a meeting to begin 
at the fifth hour; many came to it, and it was a 
powerful, opening meeting; the people seemed to 
be well satisfied, and worthy of the opportunity. 

The next day we travelled hard to get to 
Langford in time to get a meeting there; but 
we found the people’s hearts shut up, therefore 
had not one; but we lodged there that night, 
and then came to the Moat to our Province 
Meeting, being the twenty-third day of the 
Seventh month, 1699, where we met with 
many Friends, brethren and Elders, they being 
upon the service of visiting Friends in the pro- 
vince, and I being one appointed by the meet- 
ing to join in that service; we concluded to 
meet in Dublin, the tenth day of the following 
Eighth month. So I returned home with 
Friends, having had my health and strength 
very well to perform my service for the Lord 
in the foregoing journey ; and the Lord’s bless- 
ed power was mighty with us, that went over 
all, everlasting praise to his great and glorious 
name. Amen. 
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Then, according to agreement, I went to Dub- 
lin, to join visiting Friends in that service. As 
I went, my horse threw me, and I was sorely 
bruised, but John Pim and my son-in-law Wil- 
liam Fayle being with me, helped me up, and 
stayed me with their hands, until I recovered 
strength to sit on horseback. I rode in great 
pain to Dublin, yet joined there with the rest 
of Friends appointed for the service aforesaid, 
where we made full inquiry of men and women 
Friends, and such in gerftral as frequented our 
religious meetings, how they walked in the 
truth in their places and stations, according to 
gospel order, that their lights might shine be- 
fore men in a good and righteous conversation, 
to the glory of God, who had called and gath- 
ered us to be a people. We had several meet- 
ings on the like aceount in that city, and spent 
three days in such service to good purpose, the 
Lord’s power and heavenly presence being with 
us, which crowned our labors, and made them 
acceptable. 

And when clear, we went from thence in 
peace and comfort of the Lord’s good spirit, 
and that day came to Wicklow, twenty-four 
miles; but | rode in great pain of the hurt I 
got by the fall off my horse, yet the Lord’s 
goodness helped me through. We had three 
meetings with Friends in that county, upon the 
like inquiry as at Dublin. Then we went to 
the county of Wexford, and had two meetings 
with Friends there on the like account; then 
tothe county of Catherlough, and had two 
méetings with Friends upon the same occasion ; 
in all which meetings we had good satisfaction 
in our labors of love for the honor of God and 
good of one another. Now our service being 
over in this visit, we returned home, and the 
week following the Quarterly Province Meet- 
ing for Leinster ‘being appointed at Cather- 
loagh, I rode thither, where was a very great 
appearanee of Friends from several parts, and a 
great concourse of other people; the meetin 
held part of three days for the worship'of G 
and church affairs ; it was a powerful, heavenly 
meeting, the Lord’s power was over all, and his 
witness was reached in many hearts, to their 
great satisfaction and comfort. 

Here we made our return to the men’s meet- 
ing of our service in the visit before mentioned, 
which seemed to be satisfactory. After this 
meeting ended I returned home, and kept to 
our usaal meetings; also visited Friends at 
Mountrath, and went to the burial of Elizabeth 
Smith near Edenderry, having good service ‘at 
the graye-yard in the testimony of ——— 
Friends and others being there; after which f 
tarried the meeting of Friends at Edenderry, 
and then came to Ballynolert, and staid one 
meeting there; so came with Robert Hope 
and Joho Barcroft to our meeting at Mountme- 
lick, and some time after went to the Moat, 
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where we had several meetings, and the Lord’s. 
power and goodness was with us, in which we 
were well refreshed together. After which I 
returned home, and kept to our meetings as 
they came in eourse, until the latter end of the 
Second month, 1700. 

At whieh time I went towards Munster to 
visit Friends, and was at a meeting at Mount- 
rath, and one at Knockballymagher, and so 
went to Limerick, accompanied with Friends, 
and staid there three meetings; we*were well 
refreshed in the Lord ; and then réd@ to Char- 
levil, and staid one meeting, from thence to 
Cork, and were there with Friends at several 
meetings, it being the time of their Provincial 
Meeting; the Lord’s heavenly presence was with 
us. Here I was taken with a great pain in my 
right side, yet the Lord’s power enabled me to 
answer the service of that meeting; when it 
was over we parted in the sweet owe of God; 
aid comfort of his Holy Spirit. 

I rode in much pain that day (accompanied 
with several Friends) to Clougheen, twenty-two 
miles, where I tarried that night, and John 
Pim with me; the next morning we got to Joha 
Fennell’s, and had a meeting with Friends to 
worship God, whose goodness was with us. The 
next day, being accompanied with several 
Friends, I rode to Thurles, about fourteen miles, 
in great pain, my distemper increasing. And 
on the day following, with much difficulty got 
to James Hutchinson’s, not being able to go 
any further; there I lay under great affliction; 
which increased with a violent pain; and griev- 
ous soreness over my body, yet nothing to be 
seen outwardly. 

Thomas Pierce, of Limerick, came with me 
from Cork, on purpose to help me, and adminis- 
tered what he thought was proper for my dis- 
temper, to give me ease; my wife came and 
staid with me, also some of my children, and 
several friends came to see me. In about the 
space of seventeen days, finding some ease, [ 
was desirous to go home if possible, and, 
through the Lord’s mercy, rode thither in two 
days, being fourteen miles. Now, the National 
Half-Year’s Meeting being at hand, (but about 
a week to it) and I, having some service before’ 
me at that meeting, was desirous to be there to 
perform it, although the distemper and soreness 
remained much upon me; ay I was willing to 
trust the Lord, who had often helped me 
through great weakness, to perform many 
weighty services for his honor, the promotion of 
his trath and good of his people. 

So I took my journey to Dublin, in company 
of several Friends, and in two days got thither, 
| being thirty-four miles, where the Lord by his’ 
power strengthened and enabled me to perform 
my service in the meeting at that season ; there 
,was‘a very great appearance of Friends’ from 
several parts of the nation, and we ‘had divers 
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.good opportunities, the Lord’s power through 
is spirit opened deep mysteries to us, both in 
doctrine and discipline, to our great benefit and 
comfort. When the service of that meeting 
_was over, I took horse at Roger Roberts’s; 
thither many Friends and brethren came, where 
we parted after supplication to the Lord, whose 
love and life flowed in us; in two day’s time I 


came home to my house, the Lord’s name be 


praised for evermore. 

Now, finding my body unable to endure long 
journeys, I kept to the service of meetings near 
home, as they fell in course; and about the be- 

inning of the Sixth month, 1700, I went with 
rge Rooke to a meeting at Ayres-Court in 
Connaught, where few or none had been be- 
fore, and another at Ballyboy, where many peo- 
ple came, and heavenly things were largely 
opened in the testimony of truth, which reach- 
ed God’s witness in the hearers, who signified 
their satisfaction with what was declared, in 
the demonstration of the. Lord’s spirit and pow- 
er. We likewise hada swect, comfortable meet- 
ing with Friends at Birr, and so returned 
home. 
(To be continued.) 


“THE WHOLE LAND IS MADE DESOLATE.” 


To the careless eye the season that is _ 
its 


us in the regular course of Nature, exhi 
only desolation. The last leaf has dropped 
from the parched twig, the flowers have long 
since found a grave, the last song of the bird 
has ceased to vibrate on the chilly air, the 
cricket’s chirp is over, and the woods have a 
ay and solemn beauty that speaks to something 
te in the subdued heart. —_. 
_ Oftener than of old, heavy clouds veil the 
serene blue of heaven, and the winds shriek as 
they come over the sea, which is gray and 
troubled now, and for the soft falling rain, thick 
snow-flakes fill the air, and Nature seems no 
longer the tender mother she appeared through 
summer months. 


Mountain paths, which lately rung with the | d 


shouts of merry travellers, are silent save for 


the hushed tread of the wild beast that leaves | 


his covert now; and the ancient hill-tops have 
now donned the spotless mantle they must wear 
until the breath of spring encounters them 
again. Beautiful lakes, hidden among the hills, 
that reflected fair faces and manly forms in the 
holiday of the year, hear now only the wind 
that ruffles their bosoms and sighs among the 
naked branches on their shores ; and the rivers 
glide on to the sea amid their verdureless 
banks. 

Such is the outward aspect which Nature 
wears when winter wields the sceptre of the 
year, and if this were all, the heart might well 
sink at theprospect of months of gloom and 
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desolation ; but is this all? Tree, grass, shrub, 
flower and vine have accomplished their mis- 
sion. They have adorned the bright, glad 
earth, furnished food for her countless de- 
pendents, and now, while seeming to rest, are 
renewing their strength. for another year of 
blessing. 

Neither is it just to say that beauty dies with 
the waning autumn hours. In the deserted and 
tangled woods many a green vine, defying frost 
and snow, lurks aah Send leaves and exquisite 
mosses, and evergreens blend their rich emer- 
alds with the gray branches of their less hardy 
neighbors. 

Some hardy birds with the flutter of their 
swift wings and their blithe calls, make the 
forest depths to rejoice, and the imagination of 
man clothes the scene anew ‘with. summer’s 
loveliness; and when from lowering clouds 
drops a mantle of snow, which the next 
morn’s unclouded sun redder almcst too 
dazzling for mortal vision, how glorious has 
Mature become in her heaven-bestowed garni- 
ture ¢ 

And what skies compare with those which 
winter nights unfold—so deeply blue, so trans- 
parent, so suggestive of infinity ; and when the 
cloudless moon looks down on untrodden fields 
of snow, sometimes painting them with the 
shadows of leafless trees, the scene becomes 
a for words, its silent lesson is for the 
soul. 

Therefore, the true heart, that through Na- 
ture is accustomed to find God, knows but little 
of the desolation of winter. Without, the sug- 
gestive lessons of Creative skill are proffered 
with no stinted hand; and within, where home 
is and beloved faces are gathered, God’s seal is 
set upon the sacred precincts. In summer, the 
close room is.a prison, and the outer world in- 
vites with an irresistible fascination; but in 
the short days and long, cold winter nights, as 
a bird its nest, so man seeks the shelter of 
home, the dearest spot on earth, without 
which centre of attraction the wide world is a 
esert. 

To the soul, one with Christ, at peace with its 
Maker, nought can bring its sense of desolation. 
To fill one’s days profitably, to cultivate head 
and heart, is to make life peaceful and happy, 
and to raise the soul above the changing im- 
pressions of its earthly lot. If we mourn to-day . 
over the dead flower and rustling leaf, a few 
brief days, and the earth will awake again and 

ut on her beautiful garments; time speeds so 

ast, there is no space for idle murmuring or 
regret. 
, an of idle and sinful murmuring, let us 

0 forth amid these wintry hours and find our 

as well as when the summer winds sang to 
us among the fluttering leaves. His unseen 
finger paints the delicate mosses, covers with 
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crystal lakes and streams, sifts the light snow 

among the dark evergreens, eaters for the trust- 

ing bird, and above and around us leaves the 

impress of His love, and enforces the lesson 

that sinful hearts are alone earth’s desolate 

places. H. J. L. 
N. £E. Farmer. 


From the British Friend. 
‘¢ MEANS OF BENEFITTING THE POOR.” 


... + What a field of usefulness may be 
found in visiting the poor in their own dwel- 
lings, in administering to the wants of the sick, 
who may have pinching poverty added to bodily 
pain and suffering. In observing the unmur- 
muring patience with which their many trials 
are often borne, not a few deep lessons of thank- 
fulness and humility may be received into our 
own bosoms ; these scenes are truly fraught with 
deep instruction, and at times may revive feel- 
ings, for which the little hymn of childhood 
finds words : 

“Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God hath given me more.” 

And then follows the query of the psalmist, 
‘What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits?” Truly I have returned from such 
visits to the poor lost in wonder at my lot being 
such a contrast to those I had parted from, 
longing to be able in some substantial form to 
testify my gratitude for the many blessings and 
comforts with which a gracious heavenly Father 
had in unmerited goodness surrounded me! 
And at other times I have gone forth full of 
care and discouragement, and have retraced my 
steps lightened, cheered, and strengthened ; 
surely, then, here is a way of doing good and 
getting good ; would that many who have time 
at their disposal would embrace it more’ fre- 
quently. Some may really want an object in 
hfe. Oh! that all rightly felt the importance of 
living, felt that this little span of our earthly 
existence should be spent in earnest working, 
“not of ourselves doing service, but knowing 
him to work in us to will and to do of his good 
pleasure!” And I cannot for a moment be- 
lieve that employments such as have been here 
briefly noticed, would in any degree disqualify or 
interfere with our usefulness in our own be- 
loved Society ; the one power ean alone rightly 
qualify for any service, whether of an humble 
or exalted nature; and this power is not re- 
stricted in its operations, and if yielded unto 
would bring every word and action into the 
beautiful order and harmony of the Truth, 
Nor need we fear to engage in these little la 
bors, since the apostle’s encouraging language 
stands on record, “ Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
keep yourselves unspotted for the world !” 
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Under the feeling that these subjects havg 
had indeed but a very feeble advocate in m 
pen, and fearing it may have already trepasse 
wo long, I remain, thy sincere friend, 

J. M. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF ETHAN Bitzn. 


Ethan Allen possessed a vigorous but par- 
tially cultivated intellect, and his natural inde- 
pendence of thought often led his mind far away 
from the beaten tracks of human investigation, 
In religion he became a free-thinker; and, in 
1782, re gave expression to his opinions in a 
little book, entitled “‘ Reason the only Oracle of 
Man; or, a Compendious System of Natural 
Religion.” It was published at Bennington 
two years later, and attracted much attention; 
especially among the orthodox divines of New 
England, who severely condemned it. While 
it possesses many striking and original thoughts, 
it exhibits remarkable crudity in their develop- 
ment ; and the whole work may be regarded as 
a melancholy picture of the gropings of a be- 
nighted yet gifted spirit in the dark valley of 
human reason, unaided by the light of Divine 
revelation, and following: the will-o’-the-wisp of 
errant fancy. That his religious opinions were 
not grounded in absolute conviction, the scene 
at the death-bed of his beloved daughter by his 
first wife, as related by tradition, fully. attests. 
She was a lovely, pious young woman, whose 
mother, then long in the spirit-land, had in- 
structed her in the truths of the Bible. Whew 
she was about to die, she called her father to 
her bedside, and, turning upon him her pale 
face, lighted by lustrous blue eyes, she said, with 
a sweet voice, “ Dear father, I am about to cross 
the cold, dark river. Shall I trust to. your 
opinions, or to the teachings of dear mother?” 
These words, like a keen arrow, pierced the 
recesses of his most truthfulemotions. “ Trust 
to your mother !”” said the champion of infidelity ; 
and, covering his face with his hands, he wept 
like a child. Thus it is ever. There is a cell 
in the human soul in which lodges the germs 
of perennial faith in God and his revelations. 
When touched by the electric spark of convic- 
tion, its prings forth into bloom and fruitfulness, 
defiant alike of the frosts of cold, unbelieving 
reason, and the scorching heat of human phi- 
losophy. 

Whatever may have been the error of his 
head, Ethan Allen possessed a consistent, hon- 
orable and inflexible honesty; in this respect 
contrasting favorably with many who profess a 
higher and purer religion than he, Bat who 
come lamentably short of the great requisites of 
Christianity ; unyielding integrity and justice. 
Under his rough exterior, of speech and manner, 
lay the pure diamond of a noble nature. Tllus- 
trative of this, it is related of him by his biog- 
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rapher, that, on one oceasion, he owed a citizen|the rectitude of 


of Boston about one hundred and fifty dollars, 
for which he had given his note. It was in- 
convenient for him to pay it at maturity. It 
was put in suit, and he employed a lawyer ® 
attend the court and have the matter postponed 
until he could raise the money. As the readi- 
est way to obtain it, the lawyer determined to 
deny the genuineness of the signature, which 
would compel the holder to send to Boston for 
a witness. Hthan happened to be in a remote 
part of the court-room when the case was called, 
aod was utterly astonished at hearing the law- 
yer gravely deny the signature. With leng and 
fierce strides he rushed through the crowd, and, 
confrontivg the amazed ‘limb of the law,” he 
rebuked him in a voice full of wrath. “ Mr. 

»’ he exclaimed, “ I didn’t hire you to come 
here and lie! That’s a true note ; I signed it, I’ll 
swear to it, andI’ll pay it. I want no shuffting! 
—lI want time. What I employed you for was 
to get this business put over to the next court— 
not to come here and lie and juggle about it!” 
The result was that the postponement was ef- 
fected without farther opposition. 

Living contemporaneous with the Revolution, 
his life and acts form a strange and romantic 
chapter in the annals of his country. When 
rising peace blessed the land with its beams, in 
1782, he returned to the pleasures and pursuits 
. of the farmer; not, however, among his old 
friends at Bennington, but in a newer region 
of his beloved Vermont. For a short time he 
resided at Arlington, and afterwards at Sunder- 
land, At length he settled in the vicinity of 
Onion’ River, near the scene of some of his 
earlier exploits, where, with his brothers, he 
had purchased large tracts of land. There he 
remained, in the enjoyment of the quiet of ag- 
ricultural life, until his death, which occurred 
very suddenly at Burlington, from the effects of 
apoplexy, in Feburary, 1789. His funeral was 
largely attended, and his remains deposited 
within sound of the cascades of the charming 
Winoaski. 


For Friends’ Inteligencer. 
THE ADVOCATES OF PEACE SHOULD NOT BE 
THE VOLUNTARY ABETTORS OF WAR. 


Since an apology for those who engage in 
war too often proves but a prelude to the ap- 
proval of war itself, such apology seems out of 
place with all who profess to bear an uncompro- 
mising testimony against it. When our fellow 
men, of apparently fair moral character, leave 
their earthly all and join the army to defend 
their country under a profession of duty, we 
know it is calculated to deaw forth a feeling of 
charity, which, however, requires great care in 
the mode of its manifestation. The sincerity of 
those who engage in war, does not determine 
the question of its rightfulness, any more than 


persecution is established by 
the Apostle Paul’s being engaged in that, under 
a belief that “ He was doing God service.” 


Is war right, wise, benevolent, just, Christian ? 
No: these are neither its principles, or its fruits, 
as is now being demonstrated throughout this 
land, in the character of a grievous calamity and 
scourge. 


Nowa systeminflicting such enormous cruelty, 
and destruction of life and property cannot 
be in harmony with the gospel, so long as that 
enjoins the following: “Overcome evil with 
good;” “ Recompense to no man evil for evil ;” 
“‘ Avenge not yourselves ;” “ If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him, if he thirst, give him drink ;” 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another ;” “ Love as 
brethren; be pitiful, be courteous, not rendering 
evil for evil, or railing for railing ;” “God 
hath called us to peace ;” “ Follow after love, 
patience, meekness ;” “Be gentle, showing 
meekness unto all men;” “ Live in peace ;” 
“ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you even so them ;” “ I say 
unto you, love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good te them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you, &c.” Now how can war be prac- 
tised without the exercise of those dispositions 
which a Christian spirit forbids, and has cast 
out of the heart of the true Christian, whose 
weapons of warfare “ are not carnal, but epi 
ual ;” and this agrees with the testimony of the 
blessed Jesus, when he declared his “ kingdom 
was not of this. world,” if it were, then would 
his servants fight; they lacked the requisites, 
(the dispositions) for the slaughter of their fel- 
low men, being Christians. 

Now, in view of the enormities of war, its 
discordancy with Christianity as set forth by 
Jesus and his Apostlesin precept and example, 
and its violation of the just witness for God in 
the soul of man, instead of apologising for the 
warrior, and giving him countenance or encou- 
ragement, would it not be a better exercise of 
charity and brotherly kindness to use every 
means inculecated by Christianity to convince him 
of his error? 


War having the sanction of national law, and 
the powerful influence of custom, few men even 
attempt to look into the system at all, and still 
fewer to investigate it, disabused of these and 
other undue influences. If they did, I am sure 
they would see it to be as inexpedient as it is 
unwise, setting aside its violation of Christianity. 
We would think it the height of folly, if two 
neighbors of adjoining farms, should, from the 
liability of trespass being committed, hold them- 
selves in readiness for a deadly combat, by 
which to vindicate their rights and honor’ 
and if it be thus foolish in an individual, who 
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can describe its magnitude when a great nation 
practises on such a principle. 

It is not customary for neighbors to equip 
themselves with swords and pistols, and train 
themselves to their dexterous use, to be in 
readiness to settle differences by the infliction 
of death. More rational means are pursued, so 
that duelling is of rare occurrence, and deemed 
in the highest degree disgraceful by people in 
general. Where then is the necessity or ad- 
vantage of nations resorting to war for the set- 
tlement of their differences. If individuals, in 
a matter they cannot adjust between themselves, 
find better tribunals than swords and pistols, 
why cannot nations? War is not a matter of 
necessity, but a voluntary act, as much so as in- 
dividual murder, and in a moral point of view, 
differing only in being legalized, and executed 
on the largest scale. Responsibility attaches 
to nations, no less than individuals, national 
acts are but a combination of individual acts ; 
therefore, if much the largest portion of the 

ople were disinclined to make any preparation 

or war, and refused to enter the field of human 
slaughter, a more rational and moral mode would 
soon be entered upon. 

In view of the multiplied and unbounded 
evils of the system, and its detriment to the best 
interests of man, temporal and spiritual, how 
extremely important does the testimony of 
the Society of Friends become on this subject, 
to sustain which, with a fitness commensurate 
toits importance, they have need to be “ wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 


ALMSGIVING. 




















































There is but one genuine proprietor in the 
universe, and that proprietor is its Maker. All 
that we call ours—all that we win by toil, and 
are allowed to hold, for our use and at our dis- 
posal, by the laws of civil society—was made 
and is owned by Him who made and owns us. 
The mite that makes a home for itself in our 
cheese does not, by the processes of burrowing 
and feeding, institute a claim to ‘property 
in the cheese. The robin that builds a nest 
in our maple, from materials selected upon our 
land, cannot be said to own the tree, if we have 
a purpose for it that interferes with her nest. 
That God is the grand proprietor must be received 
as a cardinal, vital fact by all who do not deny 
the existence of God himself. It is not for me 
to declare to the world the manner in which He 
regards this portion of His property ; but I can- 
not help thinking that He looks upon it as a 
great mansion which He has taken infinite pains 
to construct for the shelter and support of a 
family of children in whom He takes infinite 
interest. These continents of verdure, this 
great and wide sea, swinging like a pendulum 
between its shores, overhung by the moon’s 
mysterious dial, these rivers, nursed in their 
crystal infancy at the bosoms of these 
motherly hills and mountains, this downy at- 
mosphere, that feeds our breath, and fans our 
brows, and springs over us its canopy of blue, 
this wonderful variety of animal life, that re- 
joices in forest wildernesses and smooth pas- 
Friends profess to be the disciples of the | tures, and swims in the sea and floats upon the 
“ Prince of Peace,” and now that strife, excite- | aim—all these were made and are supported by 
ment, and the atrocities of civil war are pre-| His power, for the benefit of the intelligent 
vailing, their principles are put to the test. In| creatures whom He has placed among them. 
agreement with these sublime principles, how} Now, if we have any thing like ownership 
guarded and circumspect they should be to give | in these things, this ownership has its basis in 
no voluntary approval by word or deed, to war, | God’s beneficence. If we hold any, thing by 
offensive or defensive, letting their light on this| right, for our special use, and at our disposal, 
point shine uneclipsed “ before men,”—thereby | we hold it as a gift of God, and as a temporary 
evincing the efficiency of the Christian princi-| gift. We are allowed to use these things for a 
ple, (if lived out,) for the establishment’ of| time; and then we pass away, and they are 
“‘ peace on earth, and good will to men,” so that | transferred to the possession of others. Not un- 
nation would cease to “ lifteup the sword against | frequently they are taken from us while we live. 
nation, or learn war any more’”—a reform wor-|The patient Man of Uz exhibited his idea 
thy of the deepest concern of every intelligent} of property—the true idea—in the familiar 
mind, and being, too, so entirely within the| words, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
reach of individual and national attainment,|taken away.” In making this world, the 
that there seems no room for either, to escape| Creator furnished it with all the materials 
the solemn responsibility. D. Iris. | necessary for the support of His entire human 

Duchess County, N. Y., 2d mo. 15th, 1863. family. For the best development of our 
minds and bodies, He made it necessary for us 
to labor, so that, by moulding the agencies and 
recombining the materials He permits us to use, 
we may secure that which is necessary for our 
sustenance and shelter. He knew that some 
would be able to secure more than enough for 
mstenance and shelter, and that otfers would 
not be able to secure enough, yet He did not 
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Keep your body sound ; as wine savors of the 
cask it is kept in, the soul receives a tincture 
from the frame through which it works. 

Look not mournfully into the past—it comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the present— 
it is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy fa, 
ture without fear, and with a manly heart. 
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intend that any should lack food and clothing, 
or any of the essentials of healthful bodily and 
mental life. He knew, and, I verily believe 
intended, that some should be poor and that 
others should be rich; and thus instituted the 
emergency for human beneficence or charity. 
It is better, on the whole, that the world should 
be made up of benefactors and beneficiaries than 
that each man should be independent of every 
other man.— Timothy Titcomb. 
* 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 28, 1863. 


The inquiry often arises, how can the spirit 
and practice of war be so generally encouraged 
among men of acknowledged piety and virtue, 
if it is really opposed to the teachings of the 
spirit of truth in the soul? We think an 
answer is furnished to this question by an ex- 
amination of the past and present methods of 
moral instruction, particularly as applied to 
children. It is, we fear, too true that the 
training which children generally receive, even 
from their parents, tends rather to blunt the 
pure evidences of divine truth in their minds, 
than to encourage attention to those teachings 
or intuitions which lead into all truth. 


It is mournful to reflect how little attention 
is given in the prevailing systems of training 
to those divine ‘intimations by which the 
mind of childhood recognizes right - and 
wrong. How often does the child, instead 
of being encouraged in acts of benevolence and 
kindness, by which these noble qualities would be 
cultivated and improved, receive checks to its 
heaven-born impulses. How often is the child 
taught, by precept and example, to admire deeds 
of carnage and human slaughter—to exalt into 
heroes those who have won distinction by means 
which have inflicted misery on their fellow- 
men. What marvel that the still small voice 
which would restrain from passion and revenge 
should be smothered by the daily connivance 
of parents and associates at deeds which, to the 
unsophisticated mind, present no other fea- 
tures than those of wickedness and guilt ? 

We have no disposition to diseuss the nature 
of those intimations of right and wrong, which 
must be matter of experience to all who have 
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not habitually disregarded them; but we would 
earnestly direct attention to those feelings of 
tenderness and conscientiousness which under- 
lie all the apparent passion, revenge and way- 
wardness of little children; they furnish a 
foundation on which the discriminating and 
loving parent should aid the children in build- 
ing the superstructure of a pure and virtuous 
character. 


Diep, at the residence of herdaughter, Nancy Par- 
kins, near Cardington, Ohio, on the morning of the 
22d of 12th mo. 1862, after an illness of 5 weeks, of 
much suffering, Saran Scuooey, in the 91st year of 
her age, a member of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting. 
Our beloved friend was the widow of Isaac Schooley, 
who died nearly a year before her. They lived 
together as husband and wife for over 68 years, 
in great harmony, and a bright example to all. She 
was born near Waterford, Loudoun County, Virginia. 
Her parents were Robert and Abigail Slocum. When 
she was about 8 years old her father died, and at the 
age of 9 years she went to live with William and 
Mary Hatcher, of Goose Creek, with whom she con- 
tinued until she was married, at the age of 20 years. 
A short time before her marriage she was received 
into membership with Friends, and continued a wor- 
thy and consistent member until her death. She 
manifested great composure of spirit in her bereave- 
ment in old age, after the decease of her husband, 
and so gentle and uncomplaing was she in all her 
trials that it was clearly manifest, that the lamb-like 
nature had gained the ascendency, and kept in proper 
subordination her human nature. She would often 
say she pitied those who had to wait upon her so 
much. The day before she died, on being asked 
how she was, she replied; “my sufferings are so 
great I do not think that I shall live to see the light 
of another morning. I would be glad for the 
change to come, but I will try to be patient and wait 
my appointed time.” At another time she said, 
“ How thankful I would be if it was the Lord’s will 
to release me.” Sheappeared sensible to the last. She 
passed away like one falling into a quiet slumber, 
without a struggle or a sigh... Her glorified spirit has 
gone no doubt to that quiet resting place ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.” 


-—, on the Ist of 2d mo. 1863, Janz Way, wife 
of John C. Way, aged 65 years and 10 months. 

She was a member of West Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Fr many weeks she bore, with 
Christian fortitude, severe bodily suffering, and 
waited with patience for her release, when in a se- 
rene state of mind, she bade farewell to all present 
of her family, and passing away, as into an easy 
sleep, exchanged her tenement of clay, for the spirit- 
ual abode of rest. 


——, in Newtown Township, Bucks County, Pa., 
on Sixth-day the 6th inst., Samugn, T. Hitipory, a 
member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, aged 64 
years. His remains were interred in Wrightstown 
graveyard on Second-day following attended by a 
large concourse of people. 

He was an Overseer of the Monthly Meeting of 
which he was a member; a station which he filled 
to the satisfaction of Friends. In the death of our 
valued friend we feel our loss to be of no ordi- 
nary character, his life having been one of much 
usefulness. He was ever ready to soothe the mourner 
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and comfort the distressed. The writer of this tribute 
to his memory knew him long, and knew him well, 
and it may truly be said he fulfilled all his duties in 
a Christian manner,—confirmed I am in the belief he 
has entered the mansion prepared for the blessed, 
eternal in the heavens. His departure was a sudden 
one. Not feeling well, he went to lie down, and a 
short time after he appeared to be in a sweet sleep, 
but the vital spark had fled. “ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” G. W. 


Diep, at his residence in East Nottingham, Cecil 
County, Md., 12th mo. 3d, 1862, Winram Kirk, in 
the 90th year of his age. 

‘The long life and devoted services of this dear 
friend seem to deserve more than a passing notice. 
In very early life he was made sensible of the opera- 
tion of Divine Grace in the soul, and submitted there- 
unto in his. minority. He was desirous to attend 
mid-week meetings; this privilege, however, was 
seldom granted him, inasmuch as his father did not 
do so himself, but as soon as he arrived at the age 
of manhood, he felt it to be his duty to change his 
dress to conform to Friends’ custom, and ever after, 
so long as his health and strength permitted, was a 
diligent attender of all Friends’ Meetings, and’ for 
many years filled the station of an Elder, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of his friends. He was a faithful 
advocate of the principles and testimonies of the 
Society, and all inroads thereon were a source of 
regret to his tender mind. As ‘a husband and father, 
he was kind-and affectionate, and throughout the 
varied walks of life he acquitted himself, as an up- 
right man and a Christian. For the last three years 
he was unable to get out to meetings, but retained 
his mental faculties in a remarkable degree, devot- 
ing much of his time to reading, a privilege he often 
expressed himself thankful for. His house was ever 
@ resting place for travelling Friends, and there are 

who can recur to the satisfaction and comfort 
we enjoyed under his hospitable roof. About 
ten before his decease, he was attacked with a 
slight stroke of paralysis, which confined him to his 
bed, and partially deprived him of speech, during 
which he was entirely resigned, remarking to his 
daughter, ‘come see a man which told me all things 
that ever I did; is not this the Christ?” and added, 
“T have of late felt this to have been my experience.” 
Two days before his close, whilst his family were 
gathered around him, to an enquiry by his son as to 
whether he knew them? He said, “I am sensible, I 
know you all,—I am going home, I shall soomfbe 
done with time,” and afterwards bade them all fare- 
well! Shortly after, an increased attack of the dis- 
ease, deprived him of speech, but his serene counte- 
nance, and calm deportment, evinced to those around 
him, that his work had been done in the day time, 
and that he was waiting for the solemn change. His 
beloved daughters, whose pleasure it was for years to 
supply his every want, may console themselves with 
the reflection, that it is not the green sheaf but the 
ripened shock that is gathered to the harvest, and 
that his immortal spirit is now at rest. “ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace ;” and “Him that overcometh, 
will I make a pillar in the Lord’s house, and he shall 
gO no more out.” 


——, on the morning of the 15th inst., at his resi- 
dence in Gwynedd Township, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
Josepa Foutke, in the 77th year of his age, a min- 
ister of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. . 


——, on the morning of 23d inst., Josep Doveson, 
a member and elder of Darby Monthly Meeting, in 
the (th year of his age. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NEW SERIES.—NO. % 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 

Immediately west of the valley limestone 
commences a range of hilly and mountainous 
country, extending to the Alleghany range, and 
occupying in the geological column a position 
between the primitive rocks and the coal-bear- 
ing strata. This series of rocks is —— 
what in England is called the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation. These ranges of mountains 
are a continuation of the same that in Pennsyl- 
vania contain the beds of anthracite coal, and 
here, on the Potomac, beds of it have been 
found, but not yet in sufficient quantity to jus- 
tify large expenditure to obtain it. 

fessor Rogers, in his geological report to 
the Legislature of Virginia in 1837, describes 
these rocks as consisting of light, olive-colored, 
brown and red sandstone, interspersed with 
shale of various colors and texture, together 
with limestone. The shale, in many places, is 
rich in iron ores, and the limestone further 
south contains lead and copper. 

Some of these ranges are composed of a 
brown fossil sandstone, that may readily be 
broken down into a coarse’sand, and is used in 
the limestone valley, where sand is not found, 
for the outer coat in rough-casting buildings. 
In some places a white sandstone is met with, 
nearly as white as loaf sugar, which, when 
broken down, makes a sand nearly equal to the 
silver sand of Long Island. The limestone of 
this region, in some places, is rich in organic 
remains. Impressions of shells are numerous, 
and the sandstones have markings of alge or 
sea weed, similar to the same formation in other 
countries. Thin seams or markings of coal are 
to be found, but not until we get high up in the 
series need we expect to find coal in available 
quantity. It would seem that while these strata 
were being deposited, vegetation gradually in- 
creased: first sea weed, of which we could hard- 
ly expect large masses to be retained, and then 
land plants began to, appear as the coal forma- 
tion was reached, daring which period geologists 
consider that land vegetation rapidly attained 
a growth that we now can have little conception 
of. | 

Most of the sandstones in these ranges ex- 
hibit the arched form where gaps are met with. 
Sometimes the limestone subjacent to the sand- 
stone is seen in the centre of the arch. A 
grand exhibit of this is seen near Romney, in 
Hampshire County, where the South br of 
the Potomac flows through the South branch 
mountains. Here is a perpendicular escarp- 
ment of rock several hundred feet in height, 
containing three such arches; the eastern 250, 
the middle 550, and the western 220 yards in 
span. Even the hills of shale have the same 
feature. In making the northwestern turnpike 
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from Winchester to Parkersburg, some years 
¥ the workmen often cut down the points of 

ls that projected into the beds of streams, 
and in almost every instance the arched form of 
the strata was apparent beneath the surface ; 
after a thin soil on top, then a cirele of fossil 
shale, then more compact shale, then softer 
again, then harder, &c. The harder shale, often 
from six inches to a foot in thickness, presented 
the perfect form of an arch of cut masonry, 
having seams across its face a foot or two apart. 
This appearance is singular, and would seem to 
indicate that the upheaving force that raised up 
and tilted the more primitive rocks further 
eastward into vertical positions or nearly so, did 
not act with so much force after these rocks 
were deposited, but merely elevated them into 
their present positions without breaking them 
up. One of the ridges has a curious. appear- 
ance; it looks as if the lower strata had been 
raised up, and the two sides collapsed together 
into a vertical position, and having the over- 
lying strata on either side on the same inclina- 
tion. Iron pyrites, in a spherical or disintegra- 
ted form, are often met with in some of these 
shales, the disintegration of which, in com- 
pany with the earths of these rocks, gives rise 
to sulphur, chalybeate and alum springs, so 
common in the mountains of Virginia. Few 
countries have so great a variety of these mine- 
ral waters as this State. There are the white 
sulphur, fhe red sulphur, the blue sulphur, the 
salt sulphur, the warm and the hot springs, the 
alum springs, and the Cacapion springs, different 
from all these. These differences are no doubt 
the result of the action of different minerals on 
the earths in their decomposition. Thus iron, 
by itself, would give'the chalybeate taste to 
water, while the sulphur of iron pyrites would 
yield thesulphuretted hydrogen, and mixed with 
alumina, the basis of clay, would produce alum, 
which is a sulphate of alumina. Chemists tell 
us that by mixing certain acids and other sub- 
stances together, heat will be produced, and 
this may be the cause of the hot and warm 
springs. As there is but little appearance here 
of voleanic action, it can hardly os supposed to 
be the cause of the heat. 

The soil of some of the vallies between these 
mountains is limestone, and is equal to any land 
in the State. The valley of the South branch 
of the Potomac has long been noted for its fer- 
tility, and. renowned for its products. While 
many of the hills and mountains are sandstone 
or shale, and have a poor soil, we occasional 
meet with some where limestone reaches to the 
summit, and there we find good soil invariably. 
In ‘a few places a black or dark colored flint is 
found, of which the Indians made their arrow 
heads, and places are pointed out where they 
probably had their villages, and where vast 
numbers of small pieces of this stone are found 
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in the soil, as if they had manufactured them 
here. 

Immediately on reaching the Alleghany 
proper, the mountains rise several hundred feet 
higher, and the bituminous coal fields com- 
mence. Though they have been elevated in all 
probability, there has been but little displace- 
ment or tilting of the strata ; they lie in nearly 
a horizontal position This gives great advan- 
tage in mining, as there is little trouble with 
drainage, there being just about dip enough 
to effect this object without other means. The 
whole of the first or Cumberland coal field is all 
within the waters of the Potomac, the real 
dividing line being a few miles west. The 
north branch of the Potomac heads west, and 
passes through the coal by a gap of nearly a 
mile wide, having six seams of coal, two beds 
of iron ore, and one of limestone, lying one 
above another in a height of about 900 feet. 
In one respect this field resembles a coal field 
in Wales, where coal, limestone and iron ore 
are all obtained from one mine, and where some 
of the largest iron works in Great Britain are 
found. There is this difference, and it is a very 
important one, that here the materials dre none 
of them to be elevated, but can all be obtained 
by a level or descending conveyance; there 
they all have to be raised from deep down in 
the earth. In this region coal can be raised 
more readily than almost anywhere else, the 
river passes through the beds, and the streams 
that rise in the valley above the coal ha 
posed the runs in various places, so % 

iners can commence their operationg in the 
light of day, and on a level with the surface. 

West of this coal bed, in the valley of the 


-Youghioghany, is another bed, and on the sum- 


mit of the Laurel Hill, the westernmost range 
of the Alleghanies, is a large deposit of mill- 
stone grit, a strata below the coal-measures. 
This, however, is beyond the Atlantic slope of 
th@Wnited States. ; 
While the geological features along the line 
of the Potomac may be taken as the type of other 
sections on the Atlantic slope, there are some , 
variations. Thus, on the Delaware and Sus- 
uehanna, there are extensive anthracite coal 
flelds in the transition strata, while, further 
south, these do not manifest themselves to 
much extent. So, still further south on the 
James River, Virginia, there are beds of bitu- 
minous coal fields, a few miles above tide- 
water, resting on the granite, the whole of the 


y| different strata usually found between the 


anite and the coal beds being here wanting. 
Coal extends through several counties in Vir- 
ginta south of James River, and reappears in 
North Carolina. Still, on going up the James 
River, the geological features are the same as on 
the Potomac generally. ; 

The great geological feature of the Atlantic 
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coast south of New York is the large develop- 
ment of the tertiary strata. It would seem as 


' if some powerful force from the north was act- 


ing while this was being deposited. The Dela- 
ware, the Susquehanna and the Potomac each 
turn directly south soon after meeting tide- 
water. There must have been a cause for this, 
and that cause may have deposited these mate- 
rials where they are. In many places are large 
beds of sea shells ; indeed, almost the whole ex- 
panse beyond the primitive rocks gives evi- 
dence, by the presence of shells, of having once 
been under sea-water. In some places, where 
the surface soil rests upon these decaying shells, 
and they are,within reach of the plow, the soil 
seems of inexhaustible fertility. In New Jer- 
sey are extensive deposits of green sand, 
that act well as an amendment to some soils. 
These grains of green sand contain potash 
in considerable proportion; hence, probably 
its value. The marl south, through Mary- 
land and Virginia, contains some green sand, 
though in less proportion than in New Jer- 
sey. This tertiary formation usually covers 
up the primitive to some extent, except where 
streams have laid the latter bare. Iron ore is 
largely met with in the neighborhood of Balti- 
more, and lignite is found in the hills. One 
great disadvantage in this formation, as regards 
agri@ulture, is, that the materials having, as it 
is believed, been deposited by water, a sifting 
operation, if it may be so termed, has been car- 
ried on, by which, instead of an indiscriminate 
mixing of all the materials together, they have 
been separated and deposited, in great measure, 
separately. Thus we find in one place sand, 
in another clay, in another pebbles, and the 
lime and potash, so necessary in good soils, 
have been carried away. Lime is generally 
deficient in this deposit on the surface, but in 
most places this can be remedied by marl, as 
that abounds largely along tide-water, or by 
oyster-shell lime. . 

This tertiary deposit widens greatly as it ex- 
tends southward. It is but about forty miles 
from Philadelphia to the sea shore directly 
across New Jersey, while nearly the whole 
lefigth of some of the southern States is occu- 
pied by it. It very rarely rises to the height 
of 200 feet above tide-water, while most of it is 
at less than one-half of that elevation. It va- 
ries greatly in productiveness, from very fertile 
soils to very poor sand, that will scarcely pro- 
duce heath; much of it, however, is too wet, 
owing to its being so level, and drainage would 
improve it much. 

An interesting discussion took place a few 
years ago at the Virginia State Fair, on under- 
draining, that shows the condition of a good 
deal ofthe tide-water region. The president was 
asked to give his experience in under-draining. 
He remarked that his lands on the Pamunkey 


river were level; that the surface for about five 
feet was composed of a sandy loam resting on a 
bed of sand; that this sand bed extended to 
some distance on higher ground and there 
reached the surface; that here the sand bed 
received the water from rains, which filtered 
down under his surface loam, and there pressed 
upwards, oozing through in some ‘places and 
furnishing springs in others. ‘This oozing up- 
ward kept his land wet and col d ‘made it 
unfavorable for winter grain. reflecting 
upon the condition of things, it decurred to 
him if he could tap this bed of sand he could 
relieve his soil from this upward pressure and 
thus provide a remedy. Accordingly he com- 
menced at the lowest point he could find, and 
opened a ditch five feet deep, reaching to the 
sand, and continued’ it into his grounds some 
distance, when he beliéved that he had drained 
his soil for a quarter of a mile on each side of 
his ditch. This was his experience. Another 
member then is. His lands were similar 
to those of the AReat, except that the lower 
bed of sand was comparatively dry, at least not 
saturated with water, and he supposed that 
there was an outlet for it in some water-course. 
But there were places that were basin-shaped, 
that is were lower than the ground surrounding 
them, and consequently rain water would lie 
there to the injury of winter grain particularly, 
causing the frost to act injuriously. To reme- 
dy this state of things, he procured from the 
North what are called post-hole augers, with 
these he bored holeg’ in the ground in those 
places, and thus let the surplus water into the 
sand bed below, where it passed away entirely. 
Here were two different expedients to relieve 
the soil from water, and both effectual. 

Among the various deposits of this tertiary 
region is that of the “ infusorial within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Rishmond.” This 
deposit, usually ofa light gray, almost white 
color, is analeiie for the abundance of mi 
nute, organic forms that it contains. 

These organic forms are the minute silicious 
fossil remains of a ¢lass of very minute insects 
with silicious instead of calcareous shells. One 
remarkable property of these remains is their 
lightness ; being, in their ordinary state of com- 
pactness, only about one-third the weight of 
water’ of equal bulk. The texture of the mass 
is very fine, and appears free from gritty parti- 
cles,.yet it is used in polishing metals. The 
n these silicious skeletons in each cu- 
bie i is supposed can only be reckomgd b 
millions, and a cubic foot would contain a mul- 
titude far exceeding in number the entire hu- 
man population of the globe. 

Another remarkable deposit in this tertiary 
region is the cretaceous formation of Alabama 
and Mississippis It has been said that there was 
no chalk formation in the United States; but 
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late examinations here have shown a deposit 
having the characteristic fossils of the chalk, 
and occupying its position. It is a carbonate 
of lime very like chalk, perhaps not so pure, 
and softer, but that may arise from this bed be- 
ing mostly below the level of the country, and 
not having been thrown up into cliffs, as the 
chalk of England. It underlies some ten or 
twelve counties of Alabama, and enters Missis- 
sippi on oné Side and Georgia on the other. It 
is covered up mostly with a soil from a few 
inches up to fifteen or eighteen feet deep, and 
this soil contains a very large amount of organic 
matter, sometimes as much as 80 per cent.— 
Much of this soil is very productive, and by 
many considered almost inexhaustible, yet 
there are places where the carbonate of lime 
reaches the surface without other mixture, and 
there it is absolutely barren and unproductive.’ 
This dark-colored, organic soil was originally 
covered with a dense growth of cane and pine 
timber; the former is now mostly destroyed, 
even in.timbered lands, by stock. This creta- 
ceous bed gradually dips under the tertiary 


formation along its southern border, and disap- }. 


ae Its thickness is from 400 to 1000 feet. 
t lies on a bed of sand. 


One thing is remarkable about this bed, that 
there are no springs of water to be found in it, 
but from its compact nature we might infer 
that water could only penetrate it with diffi- 
culty. In the first attempts at settlement here 
the inhabitants suffered a at times for 
water; they dug out basing in low ground, but 
these failed in dry weather; of latter time they 
have nfade reservoirs and collected water from 
the roofs of buildings. The lime rock, as it is 
termed, is admirably adapted for this purpose, 
for by opening a small aperture at the surface 
and reaching the more solid portion, the open- 
ing below may be increased to a large size with- 
out danger of falling in, thus securing any 
amount in times of heavy rains. Of latter times, 
however, they have resorted to Artesian wells, 
the sandy bed below holding water in abun- 
dance; this when reached always rises to the 
surface, except in one part where the surface 
lies higher than the rest. Some have made 
large borings and have obtained water sufficient 
to propel machinery. The firmness of the bed 
facilitates boring; as it is easily worked and 
needs no tubing, which is so expensive where 
the material falls into the excavation. In times 
of rain the water passes off on the surface and 
formmereeks and streams, but these soon stop 
running after the rains are over. 


_ In upper Alabama the remains of some of 
those huge reptilian creatures are met with that 
peopled the waters at the time the petery de- 
posits were being laid down. Jt is probable 


that here were shallow waiters favorable for 


@ 


their haunts at the time that this cretaceous or 
chalk deposit was forming. : 
Having now presented to the readers of the 
Intelligencer some of the more prominent geo- 
logical features of the Atlantic slope of the 
United States, I propose taking my leave of 
them for the present; and should I have been 
the means of inducing any to look more into 
the laws of nature, and to take note of what is 
passing around them, I shall be rewarded. It 
depends very much upon ourselves whether in 
passing through this world we use our eyes so 
as to educate ourselves, or keep them shut and 
so pass along as the brutes that perish, taking 


no note of the many wonderful things around 
us. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


Mean of the week 
Same time last year 


The snow that has fallen to-day (22d) exceeds any other for 
years. 
HOMER EACHUS. 


—_— oso 


TRANSPLANTED. 


Two children, grandsons of Dr. G. C. M. 
Roberts, of this city, died in New York a few weeks 
ago, within the short space of four days, smitten by 
that fearful disease, scarlet fever. The elder, during 
his one brief night of illness, while delirious, called 
ever and anon to his brother, repeating the chorus 
of a hymn that in childish tones they so often sang 
together: “ Henry, we’re on our journey home!” 


#Twas a happy, sheltered homestead, 

When the morning sunlight shone ; 

Alas! long ere the night-fall, 
The light of joy was gone. 

A sweet voice broke the stillness, 
In clear and thrilling tone : 

“ We’re on our journey, Henry, 
We're on our journey home !” 

Ah! bow thy head, young mother, 

: Cherish each look and word, 

Thy precious flowers are needed 
For the garden of the Lord. 

Brief journeying, young pilgrim, 
Led to the shining shore, 

Where, roaming by life’s river, 
Thou’lt weary nevermore. 

Fair bud, too pure to blossom, 
Where earthly winds may blight, 

Transplanted never more to fade, 
Where they have no more night. 

But yet another treasure 
The Reaper has laid low, 

From out the mother’s loving arms 
That little one must go. 
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Two bright and precious jewels 
"From the home-casket gone, 

While sadly sweet the echo comes, 
‘« We're on our journey home!” 

May He who thus bereaves us 
Comfort each stricken heart, 

And link in heaven the golden chain 
Thus sadly forced to part. 

And if perchance some storm may break, 
In darker days to come, 

It will be sweet to know that they 
Are sheltered safe at home! 


— Methodist Protestant. 


—_—_—————498 


DICKEN’S CRADLE SONG OF THE POOR. 


Hush, I cannot bear to see thee 
Stretch thy tiny hands in vain ; 
I have got no bread to give thee 
Nothing, child, to ease thy pain. 
When God sent thee first to bless me, 
Proud and thankful, too, was 1 ; 
Now, my darling, I, thy mother, 
Almost long to see thee die. 
Sleep, my darling—thou art weary; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


I have seen thy beauty fading, 
And thy strength sink day by day— 
Soon I know will want and fever 
Waste thy little life away. 
Famine makes thy mother reckless, 
Hope and joy are gone from me; 
[ could suffer all, my baby, 
Had I but a crust for thee. 
Sleep, my darling—thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


Iam wasted, dear, with hunger, 
And my brain is sore oppressed ; 
I have scarcely strength to press thee, 
Wan and feeble to my breast. 
Patience, baby, God will help us, 
Death will come to thee and me; 
He will take us to his Heaven, 
Where no want or pain can be. 
Sleep, my darling—thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


——_—+~0e 
. 


AWAKE, LITTLE SLEEPER. 


Awake thee, little sleeper, 
No longer slumbering lie, 
The rosy light is breaking 
O’er all the Eastern sky, 
And joyous birds are winging 
Their flight from tree to tree, 
While all the air is ringing 
With sweetest melody ; 
Let thy young voice be litte 
In strains of grateful song, 
Unto thy great Creator, 1 
Who doth thy days prolong. 


Awake thee, little sleeper, 
And view the glorious sun, 
His circuit through the heavens 
Already is begun; 
He looked in at thy window, 
To find thee sleeping still, 
Then hasted on his journey 
Far over vale and hill: 


Behold him as he speedeth 
Upon his onward way, 
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For never once he pauseth 
Till evening’s closing ray. 

Thus let thy path be onward 
And upward every day; 

So shall thy rest be glorious 
When life has passed away. 





A subscriber refers us to an excellent article 
in the Atlantic Monthly, of Third month last, 
upon Free Labor in the West Indies. As we 
unite with her in the sentiment that it contains 
much that will interest our readers at the pres- 
ent time, we have taken the following selections 
from it.—Eps. 


That the negro will not work unless he is 
forced to, is the strong and almost invincible 
objection in the minds of multitudes of persons 
to emancipation. 

What, then, are = facts ae = this 
important point? We pro under the gui 
pa of candid ven nd travellers, oak 
as Schomburg, Breen, Cochin, Burnley, and, 
best of all, Sewell, briefly to examine a field 
where the experiment has been fairly tried, 
namely, the smaller island of the British West 
Indies. A full examination of the larger Island, 
Jamacih, would of itself demand an article, or 
even a volume. 

The remark is often repeated by West Indian 
travellers, that no sweeping conclusions on eco- 
nomical points can never be true of the West In- 
dies as a whole,—that each island is distinct 
from the others, and to be judged on principles 
which apply to itself alone. This important 
fact must be borne in mind by the reader, in 
examining the question of the results of eman- 
cipaiion in the West Indies. 

In Barbadoes the governing peculiarities are 
the dense population to the area, and the great 
numbers 0 the laboring class. The number to 
the square mile is greater than in China, avera- 
ging eight hundred, This fact alone, placed a 
much greater power in the master’s hands after 
emancipation, as the competition of labor must 
be so much more severe than with a more sparse 
population. 

With something of the perversity induced by 
slavery, the planters maintained a species of 
land-tenure among their freed slavesijhich 
could not but have a disastrouseffect. 

In the first years succeeding the act of eman- 
cipation, the tenant worked for twenty per cent. 
below the market rate of wages, and his service 
was considered equivalent to the rent. Neg he 
possesses a house and a land-allotment on an es- 
tate for which he pays a stipulated rent; but 
as a condition of renting, he must give a certain 
number of days’ work at certain wages, gener- 
ally from one-sixth to one-third lower than the 
market rate. The usual wages are twenty-four 
cents a day ; by this system of = at-will, 
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twenty cents. : 

What would be the natural results of such a 
system? Can we wonder at such facts as Mr. 
Sewell quotes from a Tobago paper, in which 
the writer “ deplores the perverse selfishness of 
the laborers,” (7. e. in buying farms of their own,) 
‘ahd complains that “the laborers have large 
patches of land under cultivation, and hire help 
at higher wages than the estates can afford to 
ey, and otherwise oppress their former bene- 

actors ? The remedy which the aggrieved cor- 
respondent suggests is the immediate importa- 
tion of Coolies. 

The truth is, however, that owing to the 
crowded population of Barbadoes, the planters 
have had everything in their own hands, much 
more than in other islands. In idad or 
British Guiana the negroes were not @bliged by 
competition to submit to the obnoxious tenure ; 
and they soon found, where land was so cheap, 
that a path to independence lay open before 
them in working their own little properties. 
The planters became more stubborn and more 
rigid, and the result was in many cases the ab- 
solute abandonment of large estates for want of 
labor. ; 

The industry of the Barbadoes populgtion is 
shown in the fact, that, out of the 106,000 acres 
of the island, 100,000 are under cultivation,* 
while the average price of land rises to the un- 
precedented height of five hundred dollars an 
acre. 

Notwithstanding the high price of land and 
the low rate of wages, the freed slaves have in- 
creased the number of small proprietors with 
less than five acres from 1100 to 3537 + during 
the last fifteen years,—an increase which alone 
testifies to the remarkable thrift of the emanci- 
pated negro in Barbadoes. 

Mr. Sewell has talked with all classes and 
conditions, and “none are more ready to admit 
than the planters that the free laborer is a 
better, more cheerful, and industrious workman 
than was ever the slave.” 

“The colored mechanics and artisans of Bar- 
badoes,” says the same author, “ areequal im gen- 
eral intelligence to the artisans and mechanics 
of any part of the world equally remote from the 
great_centres of civilization. The peasantry 
will equal them, when education is more 
generally diffused.” 

The surest evidences, however, on this ques- 
tion are those of figures. Land has doubled in 
value on the island since emancipation.[ Of 
thellfiereased value of estates, we quote, as 
an example, the case mentioned in a published 
letter of Governor Hincks, January; 1858 :— 


* Schomburg. + Governor Hincks. 

}B. T. Young’s Letter of January 12th, 1858, and 
other letters from planters, published in the National 
£ra, August, 1858. 
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the freed negro in Barbadoes must labor for 
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“ As to the relative cost of slave and free 
labor in this colony, I can supply facts upon 
which the most impheit reliance can be placed. 
They have been furnished to me by the proprie- 
tor of an estate containing three hundred acres 
of land, and situated at a distance of about 
twelve miles from the shipping port. The es- 
tate referred to produced during slavery an an- 
nual average of 140 hogsheads of sugar of the 
present weight, and required 280 slaves. It is 
now worked by 90 free laborers : 60 adults, and ° 
30 under sixteen years of age. Its average 
production during the last seven years has been 
194. hogsheads. The total cost of labor has 
been £770 16s., or £3 19s. 2d. per hogshead of 
1,700 pounds. The average of pounds of sugar 
to each laborer during slavery was 1,043 pounds, 
and during freedom 3,660 pounds. To estimate 
the cost of slave-labor; the value of 230 slaves 
must be ascertained; and I place them at what 
would have been a low average,—£50 sterling 
each,—-which would make the entire stock 
amount to £11,500. This, at six per cent. in- 
terest, which on,such property is much too low 
an estimate, would give £690 ; cost of clothing, 
food, and medical attendance I estimate at £3 
10s., making £805. Total cost, £1,495, or £10 
12s. per hogshead, while the cost of free labor 
on the same estate is under £4.” . 

In 1853, the French Committee charged by 
the Governor of Martinique to visit the island — 
reported, that “ in an agricultural and manufac- 
turing point of view the aspect of Barbadoes: is 
dazzling. 

Sugar is the most important export. The fol- 
lowing were the amounts exported before eman- 
eipation, according to Schomburg and Sewell: 
Average export, 1620-1800, 23,000 hhds. 

- . 1800-1830, 20,000 “ 
Particular export, 1830, 22,769 “ 
Particular export in 

year of emancipa- 
tion, , 


1834, 

(The weight of a hogshead of sugar, it should - 
be noted, was’ only 12 ewt. between 1826 and 
1830 ; from 1830 to 1850, 14 ewt.; and now it is 
from 15 to 17 cwt.) 


27,318 « 


1852,- 
1853, 
1854. 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 


48,610 hbhds, 
63,316 “ 
44,492 
39,692 
43,492 
88,858 

50,77 
1885-50, 26,000 
1851-58, 43,000 


That is an average more than double the export 
for ten years preceding emancipation. 

Besides sugar, other articles are exported now 
to the value of $100,000. In addition, there is 
a large production for home consumption, of 


Yield in 


Average export, 
“cs “cc 
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such articles as sweet potatoes, eddoes, yams, 
cassava-root, etc. 

If imports are the true expression of a nation’s 
economic well being,—as all sound political 
economists affirm,—then can Barbadoes show 
most conclusively how much more profitable to 
a people is freedom than chattledom. 


Average imports, 1822-32 £600,000 
Imports, 1845, 682,358 
“ 1856, 840,900 


The imports from America are increasing in 
rapid measure. 


1854, 
“ 


Thus they were in 


36,416 bbls. 
1,500 6c 
9,438 

49,106 

- 70,766 
; 2,646 

12,196 

ae 67,053 
Under slavery, the value of Am im- 
rts was not more than £60,000 per annum. 
Under freedom it is from £300,000 to £400,000. 

The shipping before emancipation (in 1832) 
numbered 689 vessels of 79,000 tons. In 1856, 
966 vessels of 114,800 tons. 

The population of Barbadoes is’ supposed to 
be now about 140,000, of whom 124,000 are 
blacks. Of these only 22,000 are believed to 
be field laborers, against 81,000 just before 
emancipation, of men, women, and children, who 
labored in the field,—a fact which shows the 
aversion slavery had implanted to laboring on 
the soil, as well as the indisereet policy of the 
planters. Yet, despite this decrease of the most 
profitable kind of labor, so great is the advan- 
tage of freedom over slavery, that the island 
has been enabled to make this prodigious in- 
crease in production and wealth since emanci- 
pation,—more than doubling its export of sugar, 
increasing its imports by $1,200, 00, quintu- 
pling its imports from America, and doubling 
the value of land. 

The progress in education and morality has 
not been at all so rapid as in wealth. The freed 
slave could not at once escape ftom the debasing 


flour. 
beef. 
pork. 
meal. 
flour. 
beef. 
pork. 
meal. 


“ 
“ 
‘“ 
“ 
« 
bo 


influences of years of bondage, and the planters. 


have deliberately set themselves against any 
system of popular education. Crimes against 
property, Bewell says, are rife, especially 
ieving; petty acts of anger and cruelty are 
also common, as well as offences against chastity; 
while, on the other hand, crimes of violence are 
almost unknown. From the last census it ap- 
that more than one half of the children 

orn in the island are illegitimate. This sad 
condition of morals Mr. Sewell attributes prin- 
cipally to the imperfect education of the lowest 
classes,—the schools being mostly church- 
schools, and somewhatexpensive. These schools, 
however, have increased from 27 in 1884, with 
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1,574 children, to 70 with 6,180 in 1857,,and 
an infant school with 1,140; the children in 
Sunday-schools have increased in the same time 
from 1,679 to 2,071.* 

(To be continued.) 


OR 


From the Scientific American. 
SNOW. 


The moisture formed in the atmosphere, 
which, in more genial seasons of the year, de- 
scends in showers which revivify the parched 
and thirsty earth, is congealed in winter into 
crystals of frost, and covers the world with a 
mantle white and pure. The uses of this pro- 
vision of nature are familiar to every one. 
The earth, covered as with a blanket, nourishes 
the seeds of vegetation within her bosom so 
that they may spring forth green and fair at 
the properseason ; .and not only this, but the 
snow also prevents the soil from respiring, or 
breathing off those exhalations which are need- 
ful and necessary for the strength of its repro- 
ductive forces. In the country the snow falls 
quietly and softly and performs its. wondrous 
office in silenee; it lays long upon the sloping 
hillsides and the winter wheat quickens with 
the pains of life renewed ; the stubble pushes 
up its sharp s , a8 the snow melts away, and 
the blackened stumps, charred with the fires of 
autumn, gleam again with their feathery crowns. 
The evergreens, mantled with a robe even faiter 
than their natural one, bend beneath the weight 
of it and acknowledge its claims. While these 
svenes transpire in the country, those of the 
city are materially different, and. snow is very 
often of doubtful utility there ; it impedes ve 
greatly the transaction of business ; it blocks 
the wheels of the cars ; it retards the omnibuses, 
and often breaks down roofs and awnings by its 
immense weight. It lodges on umbrellas and 
behind coat collars, it clogs in overshoes, and 
lies damp and heavy upon the garments of pe- 
destrians and those who wander abroad; and, 
borne by its friend and ally, the wind, it pene- 
trates to every crack amd crevice of the cellars 
\where the poor herd together like animals for 
warmth. Yet for all these unpleasant features 
‘there is a counterpoise. The removal of the 
snow from the sidewalks constitutes noggnim- 
portant part of the revenue of the poor persons 
who have no regular occupation. It has been 
ascertained, or, at any rate, asserted, that the 
expense incurred by property holders in the 
city in removing the snow from their sidewalks 
would amount to $6,000 for one heavy storm. 
If this statement be true, the money earned 
must compensate for other evils and enable 


* Letter from the Bishop of Barlbadoes, February 23, 
1858. It appears inthe same letter that the church- 
attendants have increased from 5,000 in 1825 to 
28,000 in 1858, * 
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them to be borne patiently by all. This winter 
has been remarkably open and warm so far, and 
we saw in the middle of January last a twig, 
cut from a lilac bush in western Massachusetts, 
whose buds were swelled almost to bursting 
with sap. It is to be hoped that the frost may 
not set m with renewed vigor, and destroy fruits, 
flowcrs and grain at one fell blow. 





ITEMS. 


It is stated as a fact of rare occurrence that the 
Post-Office Department does not this year ask any 
appropriation for deficiencies. The balances for 1862 
will square for 1863. For 1863-’64 the approbiation 
is $12,000,000. 


The third division of the Southern Railway of Chili 
was lately opened to San Fernando, the Capitol of 


‘the province of Colchagua, distant from Santiago 86 


miles. This railroad is stated to be well constructed, 
it having numerous bridges constructed ina solid 
and creditable manner. 


Stavery anp tHe Bisiz.—At the annual meeting 
of the National Bible Society of Scotland, held at 
Edinburgh on the 20th ult., the Duke of Argyle pre- 
sided, and made a speech on the subject of Bible cir- 
culation andtinterpretation. Arguing that the Bible 
cannot be safely trusted to the interpretation of any 
existing church, but must be left to the individual 
conscience, he instanced the recent declaration of 
the Episcopal Church of the Southern States of 
America, that negro slavery is a system on which 
they ought to plant their national life, and that ab- 
olition is a-crime, as showing how little churches of 
any kind can be entrusted with the authorative in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. ‘I really believe,” 
said his grace, “that it would be very difficult in- 
deed to exaggerate the evil and thé mischief of such 
enunciations of opinion as this, coming from any 
Christian Church. We must remember that the 
light of Christianity has spread beyond itself. 

‘There are thousands of men in the United States 
who have a keen sense of the moral iniquity of the 
slave system, and whose opinions and views om what 
they ‘call ae and natural justice are views 
which are really founded, although they know it not, 
on the principles which Chrtstianity has laid down, 
on the precepts which Christianity has spread even 
over the world that lies beyond it. What opinion 
are those men likely to have of the Bible, unless they 
go to it for their own instruction, when they see its 
appointed guard announcing that to doubt the 
divine institution of negro slavery, with all its social 
injustice and iniquity, is an infidel opinion in the 
view of @ great Christian Church ?—The Press. 


Wagrern Sucar.—Making sorghum sugar has 
succeeded so well that the Northwestern Sugar Com- 
pany is about being incorporated by the Illinois 

egislature. This company has also secured the 
right of making sugar from beet-root, in order that 
the proposed mills may be employed the entire year, 
working on the latter in summer and on sorghum in 
winter. 

Tas Ssoz Businzss at Lynn.—The demand for 
shoes in this market continues unabated, and the 
manufacturers find it somewhat difficult to keep pace 
with their orders. The manufactories are every- 
where crowded with workmen, who have constant 
employment with good wages. And so great has 
the pressure in this direction become, that in some 


instances, females have been introduced and in- 
structed in the art of “lasting” shoes—that is, pre- 
paring them for the pegging or sewing machines.— 
Lynn (Mass.) News. 


JapanEsg Oppitres.—-One great peculiarity of the 
people is their mania for squatting. They seem to 
do everything in this position, and even when & man 
is plowing in a field he looks as if he wanted to squat. 
Their habits in many things seem to be so often 
exactly the opposite of ours, that it almost resolves 
itself into a rule that everything goes by contraries. 
When they cook a goose, instead of putting the 
goose on the fire they put the fire on the goose, thus 
making a great saving of fuel. In planing or saw. 
ing a board, they plane or saw toward themselves. 
When you go into a house, instead of taking off your 
hat, you take off your shoes. Instead of saying John 
Smith they would say Smith John, and instead of 
Mr. Brown, Brown Mister. The country is rich in 
flowers and in vegetable productions. They have 
carried the art of making paper to great. perfection. 
Doctor McGowan showed an overcoat made of paper, 
perfectly strongand serviceable. In this country we 
have paper callie, but in Japan they go farther, 
and paper handkerchiefs, which are véry beau- 
tifal ‘soft, and of very fine texture. But they 
are delicate than we, in one respect. After 
they have used a handkerchief they throw it away, 
and are thus saved the trouble of washerwomen. 
They even weave’ their paper and make what may 
be called paper cloth of it. 


Cotton goods are coming from China. The New 
York Times thinks if prices of domestics keep up all 
New York will wear nankin next’ summer. 


Corrow mv Catirorsia.—A California company 
has received a large tract of land on the peninsula 
of Lower Oalifornia, on which a fair quality of up- 
land cotton grows wild. They propose its immediate 
cultivation, believing that the cheap labor of the na- 
tive population will make it profitable. In one year 
from this date we believe that we shall have an 
abundance of cotton from various quarters of the 
world, without counting on a single bale from the 
States now in rebellion. 


A number of English operatives at Preston have 
addressed a letter to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, expressing their wish to emigrate to 
America, provided a free passage and support would 
be offered to them until employment could be pro- 
cured.— Delaware County Republican. 











PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr aNpD Ms4ue—The Flour market is dull. 
There are light sales for shipment at $6 12 a 6 37 
for superfine; $6 50.0 6 75.for extra; $7 75 a $8 00 
for low grade and good extra family, and $8 50 up to 
$9 50 for fancy lots. There is but little Rye Flour or 
Corn Meal here—the former is dull at $475 a 5 00, 
and the latter at $4 00 per bbl. for Pennsylvania. 


Gnram.—There are fair sales of Pennsylvania red 
Wheat at $1 72 a1 74, and white at $1 80a 1 95— 
the latter for choice Kentucky. Small sales of Penn- 
sylyania Rye at 97c, a 98. Corn is firm. Sales of 
yellow, new, at 87a 88c. Oats are steady at 64 
cents per 32 Ibs. Last sales of Pennsylvania Barley 
at $1 50, and Malt at $1 60 a 165. 


Szzps.—There is a good demand for Cloverseed at 
$675 a 7 00 per 64 lbs. Timothy sells at from $287 
to $3 00 per bushel. Flaxseed is wanted at $3 50 
per bushel. 


